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The Fallacy of the ‘‘Public Sector’ 


WE HAVE HEARD a great deal in 
recent years of the “public sector,” and 
solemn discussions abound through the 
land on whether or not the public sector 
should be increased vis-a-vis the “pri- 
vate sector.” The very terminology is 
redolent of pure science, and indeed it 
emerges from the supposedly scientific, 
if rather grubby, world of “national in- 
come statistics.” But the concept is 
hardly wertfrei; in fact, it is fraught 
with grave, and questionable, implica- 
tions. 

In the first place, we may ask: “pub- 
lic sector” of what? Of something called 
the “national product.” But note the hid- 
den assumptions: that the national prod- 
uct is something like a pie, consisting 
of several “sectors,” and that these sec- 
tors, public and private alike, are added 
to make the product of the economy as 
a whole. In this way, the assumption is 
smuggled into the analysis that the 
public and private sectors are equally 
productive, equally important, and on an 
equal footing altogether, and that “our” 
deciding on the proportions of public to 
private sector is about as innocuous as 
any individual’s decision on whether to 
eat cake or ice cream. The State is con- 
sidered to be an amiable service agency, 
somewhat akin to the corner grocer, or 
rather to the neighborhood lodge, in 
which “we” get together to decide how 
much “our government” should do for 
(or to) us. Even those neo-classical 
economists who tend to favor the free 





Murray N. Rothbard received his Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Columbia University and is pres- 
ently a consulting economist in New York City. 
His forthcoming book, Man, the Economy, and 
the State, will be published this year. 


MURRAY N. ROTHBARD 


market and free society, often regard the 
State as a generally inefficient, but still 
amiable, organ of social service, mechan- 
ically registering “our” values and de- 
cisions. 

One would not think it difficult for 
scholars and laymen alike to grasp the 
fact that government is not like the 
Rotarians or the Elks; that it differs pro- 
foundly from all other organs and insti- 
tutions in society; namely, that it lives 
and acquires its revenues by coercion 
and not by voluntary payment. The late 
Joseph Schumpeter was never more 
astute than when he wrote: “The theory 
which construes taxes on the analogy of 
club dues or of the purchase of the serv- 
ices of, say, a doctor only proves how 
far removed this part of the social sci- 
ences is from scientific habits of mind.”! 

Apart from the public sector, what 
constitutes the productivity of the “pri- 
vate sector” of the economy? The pro- 
ductivity of the private sector does not 
stem from the fact that people are rush- 
ing around doing something, anything, 
with their resources; it consists in the 
fact that they are using these resources 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the 
consumers. Businessmen and other pro- 
ducers direct their energies, on the free 
market, to producing those products 
which will be most rewarded by the con- 





1 In the preceding sentences, Schumpeter wrote: 
“The friction or antagonism between the private 
and the public sphere was intensified from the 
first by the fact that . . . the state has been liv- 
ing on a revenue which was being produced in 
the private sphere for private purposes and had 
to be deflected from these purposes by political 
force.” Precisely. Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capi- 
talism, Socialism, and De (New York; 
Harper and Bros., 1942), p. 198. 
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sumers, and the sale of these products 
may therefore roughly “measure” the 
importance which the consumers place 
upon them. If millions of people bend 
their energies to producing horses-and- 
buggies, they will, in this day and age, 
not be able to sell them, and hence the 
productivity of their output will be vir- 
tually zero. On the other hand, if a few 
million dollars are spent in a given year 
on Product X, then statisticians may 
well judge that these millions constitute 
the productive output of the X-part of 
the “private sector” of the economy. 


ONE OF THE most important features 
of our economic resources is their scar- 
city: land, labor, and capital goods factors 
are all scarce, and may all be put to 
varied possible uses. The free market 
uses them “productively” because the 
producers are guided, on the market, to 
produce what the consumers most need: 
automobiles, for example, rather than 
buggies. Therefore, while the statistics 
of the total output of the private sector 
seem to be a mere adding of numbers, or 
counting units of output, the measures 
of output actually involve the important 
qualitative decision of considering as 
“product” what the consumers are will- 
ing to buy. A million automobiles, sold 
on the market, are productive because 
the consumers so considered them; a 
million buggies, remaining unsold, 
would not have been “product” because 
the consumers would have passed them 
by. 

Suppose now, that into this idyll of 
free exchange enters the long arm of 
government. The government, for some 
reasons of its own, decides to ban auto- 
mobiles altogether (perhaps because the 
many tailfins offend the aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of the rulers) and to compel the 
auto companies to produce the equiva- 
lent in buggies instead. Under such a 
strict regimen, the consumers would be, 
in a sense, compelled to purchase bug- 
gies because no cars would be permitted. 
However, in this case, the statistician 
would surely be purblind if he blithely 
and simply recorded the buggies as be- 
ing just as “productive” as the previous 
automobiles. To call them equally pro- 
ductive would be a mockery; in fact, 
given plausible conditions, the “national 
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product” totals might not even show a 
statistical decline, when they had actual- 
ly fallen drastically. 

And yet the highly-touted “public sec- 
tor” is in even worse straits than the 
buggies of our hypothetical example. For 
most of the resources consumed by the 
maw of government have not even been 
seen, much less used, by the consumers, 
who were at least allowed to ride their 
buggies. In the private sector, a firm’s 
productivity is gauged by how much the 
consumers voluntarily spend on its prod- 
uct. But in the public sector, the gov- 
ernment’s “productivity” is measured— 
mirabile dictu—by how much it spends! 
Early in their construction of national 
product statistics, the statisticians were 
confronted with the fact that the gov- 
ernment, unique among individuals and 
firms, could not have its activities 
gauged by the voluntary payments of the 
public— because there were little or 
none of such payments. Assuming, with- 
out any proof, that government must be 
as productive as anything else, they then 
settled upon its expenditures as a gauge 
of its productivity. In this way, not only 
are government expenditures just as use- 
ful as private, but all the government 
need to do in order to increase its “pro- 
ductivity” is to add a large chunk to its 
bureaucracy. Hire more bureaucrats, and 
see the productivity of the public sector 
rise! Here, indeed, is an easy and happy 
form of social magic for our bemused 
citizens. 


The truth is exactly the reverse of the 
common assumptions. Far from adding 
cozily to the private sector, the public 
sector can only feed off the private sec- 
tor; it necessarily lives parasitically upon 
the private economy. But this means 
that the productive resources of society 
—far from satisfying the wants of con- 
sumers—are now directed, by compul- 
sion, away from these wants and needs. 
The consumers are deliberately thwarted, 
and the resources of the economy divert- 
ed from them to those activities desired 
by the parasitic bureaucracy and politi- 
cians. In many cases, the private con- 
sumers obtain nothing at all, except per- 
haps propaganda beamed to them at 
their own expense. In other cases, the 
consumers receive something far down 


on their list of priorities — like the bug- 
gies of our example. In either case, 
it becomes evident that the “public sec- 
tor” is actually anti-productive: that it 
subtracts from, rather than adds to, the 
private sector of the economy. For the 
public sector lives by continuous attack 
on the very criterion that is used to 
gauge productivity: the voluntary pur- 
chases of consumers, 

We may gauge the fiscal impact of 
government on the private sector by sub- 
tracting government expenditures from 
the national product. For government 
payments to its own bureaucracy are 
hardly additions to production; and gov- 
ernment absorption of economic re- 
sources takes them out of the productive 
sphere. This gauge, of course, is only 
fiscal; it does not begin to measure the 
anti-productive impact of various gov- 
ernment regulations, which cripple pro- 
duction and exchange in other ways 
than absorbing resources. It also does 
not dispose of numerous other fallacies 
of the national product statistics. But at 
least it removes such common myths as 
the idea that the productive output of 
the American economy increased during 
World War II. Subtract the government 
deficit instead of add it, and we see 
that the real productivity of the economy 
declined, as we would rationally expect 
during a war. 


IN ANOTHER of his astute comments, 
Joseph Schumpeter wrote, concerning 
anti-capitalist intellectuals: “. . . capital- 
ism stands its trial before judges who 
have the sentence of death in their pock- 
ets. They are going to pass it, whatever 
the defense they may hear; the only suc- 
cess victorious defense can possible pro- 
duce is a change in the indictment.’”2 
The indictment has certainly been chang- 
ing. In the 1930’s, we heard that govern- 
ment must expand because capitalism 
had brought about mass poverty. Now, 
under the aegis of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, we hear that capitalism has 
sinned because the masses are too afflu- 
ent. Where once poverty was suffered 





2 Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 144. 


by “one third of a nation,” we must now 
bewail the “starvation” of the public 
sector. 

By what standards does Dr. Galbraith 
conclude that the private sector is too 
bloated and the public sector too anemic, 
and therefore that government must ex- 
ercise further coercion to rectify its own 
malnutrition? Certainly, his standard is 
not historical. In 1902, for example, net 
national product of the United States 
was $22.1 billion; government expendi- 
ture (Federal, state, and local) totalled 
$1.66 billion or 7.1% of the total product. 
In 1957, on the other hand, net national 
product was $402.6 billion, and govern- 
ment expenditures totalled $125.5 billion, 
or 31.2% of the total product. Govern- 
ment’s fiscal depredation on the private 
product has therefore multiplied from 
four to five-fold over the present century. 
This is hardly “starvation” of the pub- 
lic sector. And yet, Galbraith contends 
that the public sector is being increasing- 
ly starved, relative to its status in the 
non-affluent nineteenth century! 

What standards, then, does Galbraith 
offer us to discover when the public 
sector will finally be at its optimum? 
The answer is, nothing but personal 
whim: 


There will be question as to what 
is the test of balance — at what point 
may we conclude that balance has 
been achieved in the satisfaction of 
private and public needs. The an- 
swer is that no test can be applied, 
for none exists. . . . The present im- 
balance is clear. . . . This being so, 
the direction in which we move to 
correct matters is utterly plain.3 


To Galbraith, the imbalance of today is 
“clear.” Clear why? Because he looks 
around him and sees deplorable condi- 
tions wherever government operates. 
Schools are overcrowded, urban traffic 
is congested and the streets littered, 
rivers are polluted; he might have added 
that crime is increasingly rampant and 
the courts of justice clogged. All of 
these are areas of government operation 
and ownership. The one supposed solu- 
tion for these glaring defects is to siphon 
more money into the government till. 





3 John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958), pp. 320-21. 
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But how is it that only government 
agencies clamor for more money and 
denounce the citizens for reluctance to 
supply more? Why do we never have 
the private-enterprise equivalents of traf- 
fic jams (which occur on government 
streets), mismanaged schools, water 
shortages, etc.? The reason is that pri- 
vate firms acquire the money that they 
deserve from two sources: voluntary 
payment for the services by consumers, 
and voluntary investment by investors 
in expectation of consumer demand. If 
there is an increased demand for a 
privately-owned good, consumers pay 
more for the product, and investors in- 
vest more in its supply, thus “clearing 
the market” to everyone’s satisfaction. 
If there is an increased demand for a 
publicly-owned good (water, streets, sub- 
way, etc.), all we hear is annoyance at 
the consumer for wasting precious re- 
sources, coupled with annoyance at the 
taxpayer for balking at a higher tax load. 
Private enterprise makes it its business 
to court the consumer and to satisfy his 
most urgent demands; government agen- 
cies denounce the consumer as a trouble- 
some user of their resources. Only a 
government, for example, would look 
fondly upon the prohibition of private 
cars as a “solution” for the problem of 
congested streets. Government’s numer- 
ous “free” services, moreover, create per- 
manent excess demand over supply and 
therefore permanent “shortages” of the 
product. Government, in short, acquiring 
its revenue by coerced confiscation rather 
than by voluntary investment and con- 
sumption, is not and cannot be run like 
a business. Its inherent gross inefficien- 
cies, the impossibility for it to clear the 
market, will insure its being a mare’s 
nest of trouble on the economic scene.4 

In former times, the inherent mis- 
management of government was gener- 
ally considered a good argument for 
keeping as many things as possible out 
of government hands. After all, when 
one has invested in a losing proposition, 
one tries to refrain from pouring good 





4 For more on the inherent problems of govern- 
ment operations, see Murray N. Rothbard, “Gov- 
ernment in Business,” in Essays on Liberty, Vol- 
ume IV (Irvington-on-Hudson: Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, 1958), pp. 183-87. 
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money after bad. And yet, Dr. Galbraith 
would have us redouble our determina- 
tion to pour the taxpayer’s hard-earned 
money down the rathole of the “public 
sector,” and uses the very defects of 
government operation as his major argu- 
ment! 


Professor Galbraith has two supporting 
arrows in his bow. First, he states that, 
as people’s living standards rise, the 
added goods are not worth as much to 
them as the earlier ones. This is stand- 
ard knowledge; but Galbraith somehow 
deduces from this decline that people’s 
private wants are now worth nothing to 
them. But if that is the case, then why 
should government “services,” which 
have expanded at a much faster rate, 
still be worth so much as to require a 
further shift of resources to the public 
sector? His final argument is that pri- 
vate wants are all artificially induced by 
business advertising which automatically 
“creates” the wants that it supposedly 
serves. In short, people, according to 
Galbraith, would, if let alone, be con- 
tent with non-affluent, presumably sub- 
sistence-level living; advertising is the 
villain that spoils this primitive idyll. 

Aside from the philosophical problem 
of how A can “create” B’s wants and 
desires without B’s having to place his 
own stamp of approval upon them, we 
are faced here with a curious view of 
the economy. Is everything above sub- 
sistence “artificial”? By what standard? 
Moreover, why in the world should a 
business go through the extra bother 
and expense of inducing a change in 
consumer wants, when it can profit by 
serving the consumer’s existing, un- 
“created” wants? The very “marketing 
revolution” that business is now under- 
going, its increased and almost frantic 
concentration on “market research,” 
demonstrates the reverse of Galbraith’s 
view. For if, by advertising, business 
production automatically creates its own 
consumer demand, there would be no 
need whatever for market research—and 
no worry about bankruptcy either. In 
fact, far from the consumer in an afflu- 
ent society being more of a “slave” to 
the business firm, the truth is precisely 
the opposite: for as living standards rise 
above subsistence, the consumer gets 


more particular and choosy about what 
he buys. The businessman must pay 
even greater court to the consumer than 
he did before: hence the furious attempts 
of market research to find out what the 
consumers want to buy. 

There is an area of our society, how- 
ever, where Galbraith’s strictures on ad- 
vertising may almost be said to apply — 
but it is in an area that he curiously 
never mentions. This is the enormous 
amount of advertising and propaganda 
by government. This is advertising that 
beams to the citizen the virtues of a 
product which, unlike business advertis- 
ing, he never has a chance to test. If 
Cereal Company X prints a picture of a 
pretty girl declaiming that “Cereal X is 
yummy,” the consumer, even if doltish 
enough to take this seriously, has a 
chance to test that proposition person- 
ally. Soon his own taste determines 
whether he will buy or not. But if a 
government agency advertises its own 
virtues over the mass media, the citizen 
has no direct test to permit him to ac- 
cept or reject the claims. If any wants 
are artificial, they are those generated by 
government propaganda. Furthermore, 
business advertising is, at least, paid for 
by investors, and its success depends on 
the voluntary acceptance of the product 
by the consumers. Government advertis- 
ing is paid for by means of taxes ex- 
tracted from the citizens, and hence can 
go on, year after year, without check. 
The hapless citizen is cajoled into ap- 
plauding the merits of the very people 
who, by coercion, are forcing him to pay 
for the propaganda. This is truly adding 
insult to injury. 


IF PROFESSOR GALBRAITH and his 
followers are poor guides for dealing 


with the public sector, what standard 
does our analysis offer instead? The an- 
swer is the old Jeffersonian one: “that 
government is best which governs 
least.” Any reduction of the public sec- 
tor, any shift of activities from the pub- 
lic to the private sphere, is a net moral 
and economic gain. 

Most economists have two basic argu- 
ments on behalf of the public sector, 
which we may only consider very briefly 
here. One is the problem of “external 
benefits.” A and B often benefit, it is 
held, if they can force C into doing 
something. Much can be said in criticism 
of this doctrine; but suffice it to say here 
that any argument proclaiming the right 
and goodness of, say three neighbors, 
who yearn to form a string quartet, forc- 
ing a fourth neighbor at bayonet point 
to learn and play the viola, is hardly de- 
serving of sober comment. The second 
argument is more substantial; stripped 
of technical jargon, it states that some 
essential services simply cannot be sup- 
plied by the private sphere, and that 
therefore government supply of these 
services is necessary. And yet, every 
single one of the services supplied by 
government has been, in the past, suc- 
cessfully furnished by private enterprise. 
The bland assertion that private citizens 
cannot possibly supply these goods is 
never bolstered, in the works of these 
economists, by any proof whatever. How 
is it, for example, that economists, so 
often given to pragmatic or utilitarian 
solutions, do not call for social “experi- 
ments” in this direction? Why must po- 
litical experiments always be in the di- 
rection of more government? Why not 
give the free market a county or even 
a state or two, and see what it can ac- 
complish? 








New Individualist Review welcomes contributions for publication from its 
readers. Essays should not exceed 3,000 words, and should be type-written. All 
manuscripts will receive careful consideration. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND POLITICS 





The Question of 


Federal Aid to Education 


THE LARGEST LOBBY in Washing- 
ton last year, according to the official 
statements of expenditure, was neither 
the AFL-CIO nor the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, but the National 
Education Association. It spent its 
money largely to promote the most far- 
reaching of the proposals for Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the Murray-Metcalf bill. Thus 
it fulfilled its promise of 1959 to wage 
an “all-out” fight for this measure, which 
provided over $1 billion each year for 
four years, to be divided among the 
states in accordance with their school- 
age populations, and available for school 
construction or teachers’ salaries, as the 
states wished. 

On behalf of this, the NEA out-spent 
the traditional lobbies; on behalf of this, 
or something close to it, the NEA and 
the Kennedy Administration are exert- 
ing every pressure they can bring to 
bear on the present Congress. 

Few issues illuminate so sharply the 
contemporary left’s faith in the Royal 
Touch of more money — preferably spent 
by government, by the largest possible 
unit of government. With the charm of 
several billion dollars, all the scrofulas 
of modern society will vanish. There 
may be a certain amount of truth in this 
in regard to sewage plants (ignoring the 
fact that local action is almost invariably 
cheaper), but it will not hold for edu- 
cation. 





John Weicher is an Associate Editor of New 
Individualist Review. 
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JOHN WEICHER 


The current agitation for Federal aid 
to education has resulted from the Soviet 
Union’s being the first nation to launch 
a Sputnik and from its presumed lead 
in certain fields of space exploration and 
weapons development. But this lead has 
been achieved not through mere govern- 
ment aid to education, but through gov- 
ernment control of education and, more 
immediately, of research. The Soviet 
Union has devoted its resources to fields 
which will yield results of direct value 
in its continued conflict with the free 
nations. 


On our part, the United States has 
directed research into the military fields 
even before the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Its research contracts have 
long been a major item in the budgets 
of our leading universities. The Armed 
Forces have conducted their own lang- 
uage schools. Within the last two years, 
Congressmen A. Sydney Herlong and 
Walter Judd have sponsored legislation 
to create a Freedom Academy. 

Admiral Hyman Rickover, perhaps the 
best-known critic of the nation’s school 
deficiencies, has suggested that, if local 
and state agencies cannot educate chil- 
dren adequately, then Federal standards 
—Federal controls—should be set up. He 
has suggested these norms as a last 
resort, if other means of improving the 
schools fail. His chief emphasis has been 
on the scientific disciplines useful in 
defense, and he has based much of his 
argument on defense needs. 


Federal control of education — particu- 
larly Federal control by Admiral Rick- 
over and others devoted to excellence in 
schools — has some appeal as a short- 
run, ad hoc measure needed for national 
survival. But this is not really the cen- 
tral point at issue; the argument from 
defense needs is largely window-dressing 
and defense is not among the major aims 
of the NEA. It professes strongly its 
opposition to Federal control of educa- 
tion, and Federal control by Admiral 
Rickover is the last thing it wants. 


Robert Schuettinger’s article, “Modern 
Education vs. Democracy,” in the April 
issue of New Individualist Review, set 
forth the prevailing educational philoso- 
phy of the NEA. It is not Admiral Rick- 
over’s, but it is that of most of the state 
departments of public instruction, and 
of the United States Office of Education 
in the Eisenhower Administration, un- 
der Commissioner Lawrence Derthick, 
who bitterly opposed the views of Ad- 
miral Rickover, the Council for Basic 
Education (CBE), and other groups seek- 
ing more rigorous standards. The CBE 
has expressed the hope that the new 
Commissioner, Dr. Sterling McMurrin, 
does favor solid intellectual achievement, 
but if he does, he will face a monumental 
housecleaning job in his department be- 
fore those views can prevail. 


The question of standards was care- 
fully avoided by both President Kenne- 
dy’s Task Force on Education, and by a 
panel of citizens reporting on the need 
to extend the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Professor Arthur Bestor of the 
University of Illinois, a member of the 
latter panel, evaluated its report in these 
terms: 

“Committees, I discover, will always 
agree to spend more money, whether or 
not they agree on anything else. I can- 
not conscientiously subscribe to a report 
like the present that refuses to discrim- 
inate the conspicuously valuable pro- 
gram from the comparatively worthless 
one, and devoutly prays Congress to 
make its sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good alike. 

“The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is a hodge-podge of different 
measures. Certain of these have con- 
tributed importantly to the improvement 


of American education. Others, it seems 
to me, have reinforced the very tenden- 
cies that produced American educational 
weaknesses in the first place . . . The 
various federal educational programs that 
point in this adverse direction should, I 
feel, be abandoned or curtailed. . . 

“The resources of the federal govern- 
ment should be husbanded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the full development 
of our intellectual resources. Local com- 
munities should pay the full cost of the 
frills to which they may be addicted.”! 

Apparently, Professor Bestor was alone 
in his views. 


THE DECLINE of standards has been 
a major phenomenon in education over 
the last twenty or more years. While 
most colleges were talking of the increas- 
ed competition among prospective fresh- 
men in the wake of the Soviet Sputnik, a 
1958 profile of Harvard in Harper’s maga- 
zine commented that Harvard was tak- 
ing a larger and larger share of its 
entering class from the private schools, 
and expected to continue to do so as 
long as public school standards continued 
to fall. This situation may be changing 
as some of the public school systems 
change their policies under public criti- 
cism, but if so it is changing not because 
of the NEA, which has gone so far as to 
advocate a boycott of the Luce publica- 
tions when Life magazine attacked “life- 
adjustment” education a few years ago, 
but in spite of it. 

A major point of controversy has been 
Federal aid to private and parochial 
schools. Enrollment at these schools has 
been growing more and more rapidly 
since 1940, in the face of a mounting tax 
burden which must deter many people 
who would like to send their children to 
parochial or private schools. This is dis- 
comfiting to those who regard private 
schools as divisive and would like to see 
them eliminated. If Federal aid to public 
education only is approved by Congress, 
the added burden will seriously curtail 
the freedom of choice of many people as 
to where to educate their children, and 
a major step toward the eventual uni- 





1. Council for Basic Education Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1961, p. 3. 
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formity of American education will be 
taken. But if Federal aid to private 
schools is approved also, then what has 
happened to the Constitutional separa- 
tion of Church and State? Further, if 
Federal aid means Federal control, as it 
eventually must, we may then be on the 
way to a system similar to the French, 
where public and parochial schools offer 
identical curricula, both being adminis- 
tered by the state. Neither alternative 
is conducive to educational freedom. 

In regard to whether Federal aid 
means Federal control, it should be 
noted that the state most in need of 
greater spending on education, accord- 
ing to the NEA statistics on per-capita 
spending and other indicators, is also 
the state whose opposition to Federal 
aid is likely to be most ferocious—Mis- 
sissippi. The reasoning is quite simple: 
Federal aid is likely to mean integration, 
with or without the Powell amendment 
prohibiting funds to segregated schools.? 
If grants are made to the Southern states 
to build segregated schools, the interest- 
ing question arises of whether the Fed- 
eral government is violating the law of 
the land as expressed in Brown v. Board 
of Education. But if integrated schools 
only are allowed, surely the Southern 
states will abstain from participating in 
the program; and since the Southern 
states are those most lagging in their 
educational programs, this would mean 
that the states for whom the program is 
designed are excluded, rendering the pro- 
gram largely useless, if not worse: for 
in that case the Southern states would 
be taxed to help support the educational 
programs of the richer, integrated North- 
ern states, making it harder for the 
South tosraise its educational standards 
and actually contributing to greater in- 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Even on the NEA’s own quantitative 





2. In spite of the protestations of the advo- 
cates of the NDEA, it is clear that Federal aid 
means Federal control even in that act. Pro- 
fessor Claude J. Bartlett of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
ported a startling example of Federal interven- 
tion in a Guidance and Counseling Institute set 
up under the NDEA at his college; eventually, 
the school dropped out of the program. See 
“Federal Control of Education: A Case History,” 
in Human Events, March 10, 1961, p. 152. 
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basis, impressive evidence has been com- 
piled to show that Federal aid is unnec- 
essary. The classroom shortage, esti- 
mated at over 300,000 rooms five years 
ago, is now estimated at 132,400 by the 
Office of Education; The accuracy of 
both these figures is open to question, 
however; each state department of pub- 
lic instruction is asked to estimate its 
own needs, based on its own definitions 
(which vary from year to year) of “sub- 
standard” and “over-crowded.” Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina in- 
vestigated his own state’s reported short- 
age and discovered that a classroom 
was counted as “needed” for each class- 
room having more students than the 
desired ratio. If a classroom had 29 stu- 
dents and the desired ratio was 28, a 
“shortage” of one was counted. Roger 
Freeman, in discussing the state esti- 
mates, wrote: “The so-called 10-year re- 
quirements . . . should not be treated as 
essential needs nor as attainable goals 
but as what most of them are: expres- 
sions of the desires of functional admin- 
istrators who are conscientiously trying 
to promote what they believe to be in 
the best interest of the people but who 
cannot be expected to judge the relative 
priorities of the multitude of claims for 
public funds nor the over-all capacity of 
the economy to meet them.”5 


Everyone from President Kennedy to 
Freeman agrees that this country will 
need 60,000 new classrooms a year for 
the next ten years. But over the last 
five years, we have been building at a 
rate of approximately 70,000. classrooms 
per year—without Federal aid.6 This 
means that if the state and local author- 
ities continue to build at the current 
rate, the existing shortage (whatever it 
is), all new needs for the expanding pop- 
ulation, and replacements for all class- 
rooms which become unusable between 
now and 1970, will all be supplied. 





3. Wilkinson, Ernest L., “A Report to Thrus- 
ton Morton,” Human Events, March 17, 1961, p. 
165. Wilkinson quotes the United States Office 
of Education canvass for 1959. 

4. Congressional Record, February 16, 1960. 

5. Freeman, Roger A., School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead (Washington, 1958), p. 192. 

6. Ibid., p. 200, and Wilkinson, loc. cit., p. 
165. 


The other chief “need” for Federal aid 
is to augment teachers’ salaries. Free- 
man pointed out that teachers are now 
better off than they were in 1929, and 
that even according to the NEA’s own 
figures, the supply of teachers is steadily 
catching up on the need for them. More- 
over, in the fields where teachers are 
sought by outside employers—chiefly sci- 
ence—the teachers themselves refuse to 
permit higher salaries in these fields 
without across-the-board raises. At cur- 
rent rates of increase in salaries, teach- 
ers will be earning between $6,000 and 
$6,700 (in present dollars) by 1970. Free- 
man concludes: “The great majority of 
teachers do as well financially in teach- 
ing as they could anywhere else. Many 
do better.”7 

The real needs of the schools — which 
neither the NEA nor the Administration 
propose to remedy—are for higher 
standards and tighter discipline, which 
are inter-related. The former requires a 





7. Freeman, op. cit. Chapters III and IV, 
especially pp. 167-172. 


change of philosophy among the depart- 
ments of education and the NEA, the lat- 
ter a change in philosophy among the 
children and their parents, and perhaps 
among teachers and administrators. 
When these problems are dealt with and 
we are near a reasonable working solu- 
tion of them, we will find that Federal 
aid to education has ceased to be neces- 
sary to improve the schools. And these 
problems can best be handled on a local 
level. The NEA would be more useful 
if it stressed more rigorous training for 
its members in the subjects they teach, 
and if it sought to work with state and 
local officials to provide better discipline 
within the schools.8 





8. The discipline problem, which is not dis- 
cussed in the article, is widely recognized as 
extremely acute, particularly in the larger cities. 
Chicago has recently seen a 14-year-old fifth- 
grader confess the murder of his teacher during 
school hours; a number of teachers of my ac- 
quaintance have told me they will refuse to 
teach in the city at all rather than teach in 
certain schools. New York’s problems are, of 
course, well known. It is questionable if any 
kind of Federal aid would be effective in these 
areas, short of sending in the National Guard. 
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GREAT INDIVIDUALISTS OF THE PAST 





Tocqueville and the Bland Leviathan 


= — 


[The power of government] covers the 
surface of society with a network of 
small complicated rules, minute and uni- 
form, through which the most original 
minds and the most energetic characters 
cannot penetrate, to rise above the 
crowd. The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent and guided; men are 
seldom forced by it to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting. Such 
a power... does not tyrannize, but it 
compresses, enervates, extinguishes and 
stupefies a people, until each nation is 
reduced to nothing better than a flock 
of timid and hard-working animals, of 
which the government is the shepherd.! 

—Alezis de Tocqueville 





ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE was an 
aristocrat who was at the same time the 
most perceptive critic and the warmest 
friend that democracy ever had; he loved 
liberty, as he himself said, with “a holy 
passion,” and his greatest fear was that 
in the new Age of the Common Man the 
ideal of equality would become the 
means by which freedom would be ex- 
tinguished. 

His two books, Democracy in America 
and The Old Regime and the French 
Revolution, earned for Tocqueville a last- 
ing reputation primarily because he did 
not think that the historian’s role should 
be confined to relating facts or that the 
sociologist should be merely a statisti- 
cian; he was interested in something 
more than in wie es gewesen. What he 
wanted to do was to understand why 
institutions grew up and why events 
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happened. Describing America he re- 
garded as much less important than the 
task of analyzing democracy. 

He read little and was indebted to few 
predecessors. Those few, however, in- 
cluded Plato, Aristotle and Burke, and 
these he mastered. It seems certain that 
his limited reading was not due to any 
lack of bookishness but rather to a con- 
scious desire to think his own thoughts; 
because of this habit his works are 
packed with original ideas. In studying 
Tocqueville the reader is forced to pro- 
ceed at a slow pace since he soon notices 
that almost every paragraph is the germ 
of another book. 

He has been called “the prophet of the 
mass age,” because he foresaw, in 1835, 
what were to become the two great 
movements of our time: the increasing 
centralization of government power and 
the irreversible trend toward equality. 
The first movement he condemned with- 
out hesitation; the second, he welcomed, 
with reservations. He knew that demo- 
cracy, while inevitable, could come to 
any country in either one of two forms: 
a free variety or an unfree. By a free 
democracy, Tocqueville meant what we 
now call 19th century liberalism: a dem- 
ocratically-elected government in which 
the rights of the individual are supreme 
and are safeguarded by a constitution 
putting definite limits on the power of 
the state. Unfree democracy, according 
to Tocqueville, can again be divided into 
two types. The first of these is the 
totalitarian state which is based on the 
belief that one man (Fuehrer-prinzip) or 
group of men (dictatorship of the van- 
guard of the proletariat) effectively rep- 





1. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amer- 
ica (New York, Vintage Books, 1954), vol. II, 
Bk. VI. 


resents the will of the people and is 
mandated by them to eliminate all oppo- 
sition. The second type is usually spoken 
of today as the welfare state; it is what 
I have called in the title of this essay 
“the Bland Leviathan,” a despotism dif- 
ferent from the first in that it is gentle 
and beneficient. This does not mean, 
however, that the second form of des- 
potism is any more to be desired than 
the first; as Justice Brandeis has re- 
marked, “Experience should teach us to 
be most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the Government’s purposes are 
beneficient.”’2 


TOCQUEVILLE SAW that the real 
threat to a democratic society in our age 
would not be what the Tories feared, 
anarchy, nor would it be the absolute 
dictatorship feared by the Old Liberals; 
rather it would be the mild tyranny of 
mediocrity, a standardization of mind 
and spirit, a gray uniformity enforced 
by a central government in the name of 
“humanity” and “social justice.” 

Tocqueville was able to make an anal- 
ysis which has been confirmed by his- 
tory because he divested himself of as 
many of his prejudices as he possibly 
could; he was determined to be inter- 
ested in the truth and in nothing else. 
Politically, he was a critic of both par- 
ties and a member of none. “Intellec- 
tually,” he once wrote, “I have an incli- 
nation for democratic institutions, but 
I am an aristocrat by instinct ... I have 
a passionate love for liberty, law and 
respect for rights. ... I am neither of 
the revolutionary party or of the con- 
servative. Nevertheless, when all is said, 
I hold more by the latter than the for- 
mer. For I differ from the latter more 
as to means than as to end, while I 
differ from the former both as to means 
and end.”3 Tocqueville could not be a 
revolutionary because, as he once noted, 
their “spirit combines very well with a 





2. Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting opinion 
in Olmstead v. United States (XXX, 277, U. S. 
479, 1927) went on to warn that, “The greatest 
dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroach- 
ment by men of zeal, well meaning but without 
understanding.” Quoted in F. A. Hayek’s The 
Constitution of Liberty, (Chicago, 1960), p. 253. 

8. Antoine Redier, Comme disait M. de Toc- 
queville . . . (Paris, 1925), p. 85. 


love for absolute government’; nor 
could he ever feel entirely comfortable 
with Tories since time and again their 
“insane fear of socialism” would “throw 
them into the arms of despotism.”s 
Clearly, as he himself said, he was “a 
liberal of a new kind.’’6 

Tocqueville was born in 1805 at a time 
when a people’s emperor ruled France; 
his grandfather, the Comte de Tocque- 
ville, had been imprisoned during the 
Revolution and his more distant ances- 
tors were included in the rolls of the 
Norman conquerors. He never used his 
title, however, and determined to make 
a living for himself as a lawyer and 
writer. In 1831, with his friend Gustave 
de Beaumont, he toured the United 
States; upon his return he began to write 
Democracy in America, the book which 
placed him second only to Montesquieu 
among French political scientists. Short- 
ly after its publication, he was elected to 
the presidency of the Academie des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques. In 1839, he 
was elected to the Chamber, serving as 
deputy from Valognes and, briefly, as 
foreign minister for the Second Repub- 
lic. His political career was terminated 
abruptly by Louis Napoleon’s coup d'etat 
in 1851; after spending two days in a 
make-shift jail, Tocqueville retired to his 
estate to write history instead of make 
it.. He died at Cannes in 1859, his life cut 
short by a disease of the lungs. 


TOCQUEVILLE APPLAUDED the 
men who had overthrown the Old 
Regime; in his own time, he ranked him- 
self with those who were dedicated to 
destroying the power of privileged 
groups still hostile to liberty and equal- 
ity. He saw, however, that as the old 
goals of equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity were reached, 
more and more men began to advocate 
the only possible means by which equal- 
ity could be further extended: systematic 





4. Alexis de Tocqueville, The European Revo- 
lution and Correspondence with Gobineau, John 
Lukacs, editor, (New York, Anchor Books, 1959), 
p. 21. 

5. Ibid., p. 22. 

6. Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres, (Paris, 
1866), vol. V, p. 431. I have used J. P. Mayer's 
translations in his Alexis de Tocqueville (New 
York, Harper, 1960). 
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regimentation directed by a centralized 
government. These men, who wanted 
economic equality even at the expense 
of liberty, were the socialists. As Toc- 
queville wrote, “They had sought to be 
free in order to make themselves equal; 
but in proportion as equality was more 
established by the aid of freedom, free- 
dom itself was thereby rendered more 
difficult of attainment.”7 

By raising up the absolute sovereignty 
of the people to replace the old divine 
right of kings, men found that they had 
only exchanged one master for another, 
and erected a new despotism upon the 
ruins of the old. The idea that right is 
simply what the majority of the people 
want, Tocqueville dismissed as “the lang- 
uage of a slave.’8 In place of the notion 
that the supreme good is “the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,’ 
Tocqueville believed in a natural law, an 
ideal of justice against which all men’s 
actions must be measured.10 

Tocqueville was not at all interested 
in the outward forms that state power 
assumed. As he once remarked, “When 
I see that the . . means of absolute 
command are conferred on a people or 
a king, upon an aristocracy or a democ- 
racy, a monarchy or a republic, I rec- 
ognize the germ of tyranny, and I jour- 
ney onwards towards a land of more 
hopeful institutions.”11 What he was 
interested in was freedom. 

But how did Tocqueville characterize 
the nature of freedom? If we are to dis- 
tinguish between a genuinely free de- 
mocracy and its perversion, this is the 
crucial question. In essence, he would 
have defined freedom as the right to do 
what you want to do, limited by natural 
obstacles but by no man-made restraints 





7. Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres, vol. III, 
p. 514. 

8. Ibid., vol. II, p. 142. 

9. In disagreeing with the utilitarianism of 
Bentham and J. S. Mill, Tocqueville avoided the 
intellectual trap in which the latter found him- 
self. At one time in his career, Mill thought 
that if Communism did provide the most happi- 
ness for the most people it would be preferable 
to the risks of a free society. See J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, (New York, 
1883), vol. I, p. 269. 

10. Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres, Vol. II, 
p. 142. 

1l. Ibid. 
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except the law that no man has a right 
to interfere in another’s rights. He 
looked upon the spiritual nature of free- 
dom, however, as much more important 
than any of its material benefits. He 
believed tiiat in the long run, freedom 
brings prosperity to those who know 
how to keep it, but he admitted that 
there are times when it interferes with 
material comfort; there are times, in 
fact, when despotism alone can insure 





wealth or even subsistence. He knew 
that time and again the widespread crav- 
ing for material well-being, for “secur- 
ity,” had led men straight to servitude. 

The chief value of liberty, he thought, 
was that it gave men the opportunity 
to be what human beings ought to be. 
This is why he wrote: “That which at 
all times has so strongly attached the 
affection of certain men is the attraction 
of freedom herself, her native charms 
independent of her gifts . . . apart from 
all ‘practical considerations’ . the 
pleasure of speaking, acting and breath- 
ing without restraint, under no master 
but God and the law. The man who 
asks of freedom anything other than 
itself is born to be a slave.” !2 





12. Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Regime 
and the French Revolution, (New York, Anchor 
Books, 1955), p. 169. (Italics mine.) 


Tocqueville saw that no men, includ- 
ing confirmed tyrants, disputed the mer- 
its of freedom; in the case of despots, 
however, they wished to keep it for 
themselves, on the theory that lesser 
men were unworthy of it. He was aware 
that the value of freedom per se has 
never been at issue; what men are really 
quarreling about is their opinion of their 
fellow men. The more contempt men 
feel for those around them, the greater 
is their admiration for a strong central 
government which will show them how 
they ought to live. 

In Tocqueville’s own time, as in ours, 
there was never any shortage of what 
Wilhelm Roepke calls “the power-thirsty, 
cocksure and arrogant planners and or- 
ganizers.”13 In a speech to the 1848 Con- 
stituent Assembly (published in this is- 
sue for the first time in English) Tocque- 
ville pointed out the one characteristic 
which unites socialists of all schools: “a 
profound opposition to personal liberty.” 
What the socialists wanted — a complete 
re-organization of society along “ration- 
al” lines —he saw could never be ac- 
complished without instituting a new 
system of serfdom.!4 


UNLIKE HIS opponents on both the 
Left and the Right, Tocqueville had a 
strong faith in the democratic instincts 
of the majority of the people. Because 
he knew that nations accustomed to free- 
dom would never voluntarily submit to 
totalitarian rule, Tocqueville was able to 
predict precisely what did come about: 
that “hot” socialism would be discarded 
in Western Europe and the United States 
and that democracies would instead be 
corrupted slowly and almost unnotice- 
ably by “a servitude of a regular, quiet, 
and gentle kind.”15 He foresaw further 
that this “new despotism” would com- 
bine with some of the outward forms of 





13. Wilhelm Roepke, A Humane Economy, 
(Chicago, Regnery, 1960), p. 283. 

14. In using the word “serfdom,” Tocqueville 
was being precise. The British Labour Govern- 
ment, in 1947, passed an Act giving itself the 
power to assign any British worker to any job 
that it saw fit— for any length of time. See 
F. A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom, (Chicago, 
Phoenix Books, 1957), p. xiii. 

15. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
America, vol. Il, p. 337. 
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freedom!6 and that it would establish it- 
self under the guise of the sovereignty 
of the people. 

Three decades before the Wohlfahrt- 
staat of Bismarck and a full century be- 
fore the Second New Deal, Tocqueville 
correctly perceived what many men of 
good minds and liberal education have 
difficulty in seeing even today. He un- 
derstood that the time would come when 
“a new thing” which he could not name 
would have a power that is “absolute, 
minute, regular, provident and mild.” 
Its authority would be like that of a par- 
ent, he wrote, except that a parent pre- 
pares his children for adulthood, while 
this power seeks, on the contrary, to 
keep its charges in perpetual childhood. 
This government willingly labors for the 
happiness of its subjects, “but it chooses 
to be the sole agent and the only arbiter 
of that happiness; it provides for their 
security, foresees and supplies their 
necessities, facilitates their pleasures, 
manages their principal concerns, directs 
their industry, regulates the descent of 
property, and subdivides their inher- 
itances: what remains but to spare them 
all the care of thinking and all the 
trouble of living?”!” 

This then, as Tocqueville foresaw it, is 
the approximate condition of society in 
the United States today. We live in the 
shadow of a “Bland Leviathan,” an over- 
powering influence predicated on the 





16. This point is of crucial importance for it 
is the distinctive characteristic of the welfare 
state; its proponents deny that they are social- 
ists or authoritarians and, in most cases, they 
sincerely believe that their innovations would 
not seriously impair our freedoms. Prof. F. A. 
Hayek, in his Constitution of Liberty, (p. 259), 
explains, in one succinct paragraph, what Toc- 
queville’s prophecy has come to mean: 

“We shall see that some of the aims of the 
welfare state,” he writes, “can be realized with- 
out detriment to individual liberty, though not 
necessarily by the methods which seem the 
most obvious and are therefore the most popu- 
lar; that others can be similarly achieved to a 
certain extent, though only at a cost much great- 
er than people imagine or would be willing to 
bear, or only slowly and gradually as wealth . 
increases; and that, finally, there are others — 
and they are those particularly dear to the 
hearts of the socialists—that cannot be realized 
in a society that wants to preserve personal 
freedom.” 

17. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
America, vol. II, p. 336. 
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root assumption that the needs of soci- 
ety, as determined by the planners, 
should take precedence over the liberties 
of individuals. He saw that this levia- 
than has three natural enemies: prog- 
ress, excellence and freedom. Because it 
is bland, and because it lacks a definite 
purpose, it does not attempt to kill these 
enemies; instead, it imprisons, cripples 
or slowly suffocates them. 


ANY LIMITATION on freedom, Toc- 
queville realized, must inevitably restrict 
progress. He feared, in fact, that the 
equalitarian oppression which was aimed 
at society’s most original minds would 
result in a general deadening of civiliza- 
tion. “Man will waste his strength in 
bootless and solitary trifling,” he wrote, 
“and swing backwards and forwards for- 
ever without getting fresh ideas.’18 

Ironically, it is many of our best and 
most creative minds who are bringing 
us to a point where our medical profes- 
sion, most of our educational system, 
and the greater part of our scientists 
will be slowly absorbed under the all- 
protecting power of the federal govern- 
ment. Beguiled as they are by the hu- 
manitarian visions of the welfare state, 
these men have forgotten what, upon 
reflection, they must admit: that no man 
or group of men can hope to direct the 
creative energies of a nation without 
those energies being diverted into the 
safe and traditional patterns so congenial 
to administrators. 

Progress has been defined as that which 
the rules and regulations do not foresee. 
Admiral Hyman Rickover,!9 among many 
others, has recently borne witness to the 
difficulties in any system where profes- 
sional administrators are assigned to 
supervise intellectuals. The instincts of 
the two groups are almost completely 





18. Quoted in Russell Kirk's The Conserva- 
tive Mind, (Chicago, Regnery, 1960), p. 225. 
Tocqueville here almost exactly describes the 
modern bureaucrats’ fondness for paperwork 
and for using words and phrases which convey 
the impression of activity while concealing their 
lack of accomplishments. Examples come read- 
ily to mind: “co-ordination,” “stability,” “continu- 
ing effort,” “the situation is under analysis,” 
etc. 

19. Vice-Admiral Hyman MRickover, “Don't 
Hamstring the Talented,” Saturday Evening Post, 
February 13, 1960. 
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opposed. The creative man wants plenty 
of room and time to follow his own 
hunches; he often harbors a disinterest 
in, or even a contempt for, the other 
“members of the team.” The bureaucrat 
is trained to shun innovations; he is sus- 
picious of reform; his life is dedicated 
to following precedents; in his world, 
there is no place for initiative. 


Just as no society based on the princi- 
ples of the welfare state can encourage 
progress, neither can it long endure 
the existence of excellence — except as 
a_ strictly private possession to be 
nurtured after-hours or in retirement. 
In all but a few parts of the “public sec- 
tor” and in large areas of the private, 
everything above the average is being 
quietly smothered in the name of “equal- 
ity” and “democracy”; examples are too 
many and too obvious to cite here. 
Since above-average talent in the right 
positions is a necessity for progress and 
productivity, however, it is not difficult 
to see where the road we are on will end. 
No one has ever been more uncompro- 
misingly hostile to mediocrity than Toc- 
queville; he was certain that when the 
average, the norm, are consistently held 
up as standards to be identified with, 
individuality—and freedom itself—must 
soon perish. 

After progress and excellence, free- 
dom will be the last casualty of the wel- 
fare state—as it makes the transition to a 
totalitarian regime. The planners, some- 
one has said, start by wanting to control 
things, but they end by controlling peo- 
ple. As government gets bigger and big- 
ger, there is an increasing tendency for 
the democratically-elected legislature to 
delegate wider and wider powers to ad- 
ministrative agencies. These agencies 
are always supervised by non-elected of- 
ficials who are practically independent 
of the President, the Congress or the 
courts.20 Lord Ewart, in his important 
book, The New Despotism, cites as one 





20. Numerous examples of the harassment of 
private citizens by petty officials of the federal 
agencies (FTC, NLRB, FCC, etc.) are given in 
Lowell Mason’s The Language of Dissent, (New 
York, 1959). The author enunciates “Mason's 
Law” which holds that bureaucracy, out of view 
of the public eye, will arrogate to itself all 
power available under a statute, despite consti- 
tutional limitations. 


« 


« 


example of this trend the Rating and 
Valuation Act of 1925 in which it is pro- 
vided that . . . “[the Minister] may mod- 
ify the provisions of this Act so far as 
may appear to the Minister necessary or 
expedient for carrying [his orders] into 
effect.”21 Despite evidence which, by 1961, 
has become overwhelming, we are still 
solemnly assured by people who will 
insist that they are democrats, that we 
should not be afraid of state power be- 
cause, after all, we ourselves are the 
government. Except for a few minor 
cases, this platitude was never true, and 
in this century, there is far less basis for 
the idea than there ever was.22 


THE PROPER solution to the prob- 
lems posed by democracy, according to 
Tocqueville, was not a reversion to aris- 
tocracy, but rather a renewed determina- 
tion to harness the many virtues of the 
democratic process in order to insure 
that the rights of individuals would not 
be sacrificed to the demands of the state. 
He believed that free institutions could 
not be preserved except on a basis of 
equality. “Far from finding fault with 
equality because it inspires a spirit of 
independence,” he wrote, “I praise it 
primarily for that very reason.” By mak- 
ing all men conscious of their rights, he 
thought, “equality would prepare the 
remedy for the ills which it engenders.”23 

Tocqueville clearly showed the way in 
which modern society could, if it chooses, 
escape from “the new despotism.” A 
proper concept of equality is the first 
necessity; everywhere we must strength- 
en the position of private individuals — 
at all levels of society—in their own 
rights and property. Almost as impor- 
tant, we must strengthen those interme- 
diate powers which stand between the 
government and ourselves, that is, our 





21. Lord Hewart, The New Despotism, (Lon- 
don, 1929), p. 10. 

22. The possibility of a totalitarian state was 
not seriously considered until the 19th century 
and never put into practice until the 20th. Toc- 
queville writes: “No sovereign ever lived in 
former ages so absolute . . . as to undertake to 
administer . . . all the parts of a great empire; 
none ever attempted to subject all his subjects 
: . to strict uniformity of regulation.” See 
Democracy in America, Vol. II, Bk. IV, Ch. VI. 

23. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, vol. II, p. 305. 


churches, labor unions, newspapers, po- 
litical parties, business organizations, 
fraternal orders, etc. It is difficult, in a 
mass society, for one person to make 
himself heard but it can be done if he 
uses the amplifier provided by his like- 
minded associates. Following the same 
principle, we must maintain all the pe- 
culiar rights and duties of each of our 
independent governing bodies: the courts, 
Congress, the Presidency, the states, and 
the local administrations. At the same 
time we must be alert to promptly limit 
any or all of these bodies when they 
exceed their authorized powers. 

We must also beware of slogans such 
as “national interest,” or “national pur- 
pose.” The words “national interest,” 
especially in a time of war or emergency, 
often do mean something, but just as 
often they serve merely as a convenient 
device for justifying authoritarianism. 
The notion behind the idea of a national 
purpose, of course, is a dangerous one. 
It is based on the assumption that there 
is a collective interest which is separate 
and different from the interests of all 
the people which compose the society. 
In this country, until recently, we have 
always had individual hopes, ambitions, 
purposes; we have left the “national pur- 
poses” to the totalitarian states with 
their stadiums full of troops and flags. 

Tocqueville, as usual, expressed what 
needed to be said when he wrote that: 


It would seem as if the rulers of 
our time sought only to use men to 
make things great; I wish that they 
would try a little more to make great 
men; that they would set less value 
on the work and more on the work- 
man; that they would never forget 
that a nation cannot long remain 
strong when every man belonging to 
it is individually weak; and that no 
form or combination of social policy 
has yet been devised to make an 
energetic people out of a communit 
of pusillanimous and enfeebled citi- 
zens.24 


This is not an ideal to appeal to many 
politicians — who love power—but it 
should appeal to all those who love the 
ideals that Tocqueville worked so hard 
to preserve: progress, excellence, and lib- 
erty. 





24. Ibid., p, 347. 
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Tocqueville on Socialism 


Translated by RONALD HAMOWY 





Translator's Note: 

In February, 1848, the July Monarchy of Louis 
Philippe was overthrown, and the Second French 
Republic established. The new republic be 
lieved that the unemployment problem which 
was plaguing Paris could be solved by setting 
up government work-projects, guaranteeing em- 
ployment at a certain wage rate for all who 
desired it. On September 12th, the Constituent 
Assembly debated the continuance of this ar- 
rangement and Tocqueville rose to speak 
against it. In the course of speech he en- 
tered onto the subject of socialism, which he 
considered the logical consequence of recogniz- 
ing the “right to work,” and devoted most of his 
time to a discussion of the socialist position. 

This translation from the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings, here appears for the first time in Eng- 
lish. 
————— 





NOTHING CAN be gained by not dis- 
cussing issues which call into question 
the very roots of our society and which, 
sooner or later, must be faced. At the 
bottom of the amendment which is under 
consideration, perhaps unknown to its 
author but for me as clear as day, is 
the question of socialism. [Prolonged 
Sensation — Murmurs from the Left.] 

Yes, gentkemen, sooner or later, the 
question of socialism, which everyone 
seems to fear and which no one, up to 
now, has dared treat of, must be brought 
into the open, and this Assembly must 
decide it. We are duty-bound to clear 
up this issue, which lies heavy upon the 
breast of France. I confess that it is prin- 
cipally because of this that I mount the 
podium today, that the question of so- 
cialism might finally be settled. I must 





Ronald Hamowy is an Associate Editor of 
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know, the National Assembly must 
know, all of France must know — is the 
February Revolution a socialist revolu- 
tion or is it not? [“EHzcellent!’’] 

It is not my intention to examine here 
the different systems which can all be 
categorized as socialist. I want only to 
attempt to uncover those characteristics 
which are common to all of them and to 
see if the February Revolution can be 
said to have exhibited those traits. 

Now, the first characteristic of all so- 
cialist ideologies is, I believe, an inces- 
sant, vigorous and extreme appeal to 
the material passions of man. [Signs of 
approval. } 

Thus, some have said: “Let us rehabili- 
tate the body”; others, that “work, even 
of the hardest kind, must be not only 
useful, but agreeable”; still others, that 
“man must be paid, not according to his 
merit, but according to his need”; while, 
finally, they have told us here that the 
object of the February Revolution, of 
socialism, is to procure unlimited wealth 
for all. 

A second trait, always present, is an 
attack, either direct or indirect, on the 
principle of private property. From the 
first socialist who said, fifty years ago, 
that “property is the origin of all the ills 
of the world,” to the socialist who spoke 
from this podium and who, less charita- 
ble than the first, passing from property 
to the property-holder, exclaimed that 
“property is theft,” all socialists, all, I 
insist, attack, either in a direct or in- 
direct manner, private property. [“True, 
true.”] I do not pretend to hold that all 
who do so, assault it in the frank and 
brutal manner which one of our col- 
leagues has adopted. But I say that all 


socialists, by more or less roundabout 
means, if they do not destroy the prin- 
ciple upon which it is based, transform 
it, diminish it, obstruct it, limit it, and 
mold it into something completely for- 
eign to what we know and have been 
familiar with since the beginning of 
time as private property. [Excited signs 
of assent.) 

Now, a third and final trait, one which, 
in my eyes, best describes socialists of 
all schools and shades, is a profound op- 
position to personal liberty and scorn 
for individual reason, a complete con- 
tempt for the individual. They unceas- 
ingly attempt to mutilate, to curtail, to 
obstruct personal freedom in any and all 
ways. They hold that the State must not 
only act as the director of society, but 
must further be master of each man, and 
not only master, but keeper and trainer. 
{“Excellent.”] For fear of allowing him 
to err, the State must place itself for- 
ever by his side, above him, around him, 
better to guide him, to maintain him, in 
a word, to confine him. They call, in 
fact, for the forfeiture, to a greater or 
less degree, of human liberty, [Further 
signs of assent.] to the point where, were 
I to attempt to sum up what socialism is, 
I would say that it was simply a new 
system of serfdom. [Lively assent.] 

I have not entered into a discussion of 
the details of these systems. I have indi- 
cated what socialism is by pointing out 
its universal characteristics. They suf- 
fice to allow an understanding of it. 
Everywhere you might find them, you 
will be sure to find socialism, and wher- 
ever socialism is, these characteristics 
are met. 


IS SOCIALISM, gentlemen, as so many 
have told us, the continuation, the legiti- 
mate completion, the perfecting of the 
French Revolution? Is it, as it has been 
pretended to be, the natural development 
of democracy? No, neither one or the 
other. Remember the Revolution! Re- 
examine the awesome and glorious origin 
of our modern history. Was it by appeal- 
ing to the material needs of man, as a 
speaker of yesterday insisted, that the 
French Revolution accomplished those 
great deeds that the whole world mar- 


velled at? Do you believe that it spoke 
of wages, of well-being, of unlimited 
wealth, of the satisfaction of physical 
needs? 

Citizen Mathieu: I said nothing of the 
kind. 

Citizen de Tocqueville: Do you believe 
that by speaking of such things it could 
have aroused a whole generation of men 
to fight for it at its borders, to risk the 
hazards of war, to face death? No, gen- 
tlemen, it was by speaking of greater 
things, of love of country, of the honor 
of France, of virtue, generosity, selfless- 
ness, glory, that it accomplished what 
it did. Be certain, gentlemen, that it is 
only by appealing to man’s noblest senti- 
ments that one can move them to attain 
such heights. [“Ezcellent, excellent.’’} 

And as for property, gentlemen: it is 
true that the French Revolution resulted 
in a hard and cruel war against certain 
property-holders. But, concerning the 
very principle of private property, the 
Revolution always respected it. It placed 
it in its constitutions at the top of the 
list. No people treated this principle 
with greater respect. It was engraved 
on the very frontispiece of its laws. 

The French Revolution did more. Not 
only did it consecrate private property, 
it universalized it. It saw that still a 
greater number of citizens participated 
in it. [Varied exclamations. “Exactly 
what we want!” 

It is thanks to this, gentlemen, that 
today we need not fear the deadly conse- 
quences of socialist ideas which are 
spread throughout the land. It is be- 
cause the French Revolution peopled the 
land of France with ten million property- 
owners that we can, without danger, al- 
low these doctrines to appear before us. 
They can, without doubt, destroy society, 
but thanks to the French Revolution, 
they will not prevail against it and will 
not harm us. [“Ezcellent.’”] 


And finally, gentlemen, liberty. There 
is one thing which strikes me above all. 
It is that the Old Regime, which doubt- 
less differed in many respects from that 
system of government which the social- 
ists call for (and we must realize this) 
was, in its political philosophy, far less 
distant from socialism than we had be- 
lieved. It is far closer to that system 
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than we. The Old Regime, in fact, held 
that wisdom lay only in the State and 
that the citizens were weak and feeble 
beings who must forever be guided by 
the hand, for fear they harm themselves. 
It held that it was necessary to obstruct, 
thwart, restrain individual freedom, that 
to secure an abundance of material goods 
it was imperative ‘to regiment industry 
and impede free competition. The Old 
Regime believed, on this point, exactly 
as the socialists of today do. It was the 
French Revolution which denied this. 

Gentlemen, what is it that has broken 
the fetters which, from all sides, had 
arrested the free movement of men, 
goods and ideas? What has restored to 
man his individuality, which is his real 
greatness? The French Revolution! [Ap- 
proval and clamor.| It was the French 
Revolution which abolished all those im- 
pediments, which broke the chains 
which you would refashion under a dif- 
ferent name. And it is not only the 
members of that immortal assembly—the 
Constituent Assembly, that assembly 
which founded liberty not only in France 
but throughout the world—which re- 
jected the ideas of the Old Regime. It is 
the eminent men of all the assemblies 
which followed it! 


AND AFTER this great Revolution, 
is the result to be that society which the 
socialists offer us, a formal, regimented 
and closed society where the State has 
charge of all, where the individual 
counts for nothing, where the commun- 
ity masses to itself all power, all life, 
where the end assigned to man is solely 
his material welfare—this society where 
the very air is stifling and where light 
barely penetrates? Is it to be for this 
society of bees and beavers, for this so- 
ciety, more for skilled animals than for 
free and civilized men, that the French 
Revolution took place? Is it for this 
that so many great men died on the field 
of battle and on the gallows, that so 
much noble blood watered the earth? 
Is it for this that so many passions were 
inflamed, that so much genius, so much 
virtue walked the earth? 

No! I swear it by those men who died 
for this great cause! It is not for this 
that they died. It is for something far 
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greater, far more sacred, far more de- 
serving of them and of humanity. [“Ez- 
cellent.”] If it had been but to create 
such a system, the Revolution was a hor- 
rible waste. A perfected Old Regime 
would have served adequately. [Pro- 
longed clamor.] 

I mentioned a while ago that socialism 
pretended to be the legitimate continua- 
tion of democracy. I myself will not 
search, as some of my colleagues have 
done, for the real etymology of this 
word, democracy. I will not, as was 
done yesterday, rummage around in the 
garden of Greek roots to find from 
whence comes this word. [Laughter.] 
I look for democracy where I have seen 
it, alive, active, triumphant, in the only 
country on earth where it exists, where 
it could possibly have been established 
as something durable in the modern 
world —in America. [Whispers.] 


There you will find a society where 
social conditions are even more equal 
than among us; where the social order, 
the customs, the laws are all democratic; 
where all varieties of people have entered, 
and where each individual still has com- 
plete independence, more freedom than 
has been known in any other time or 
place; a country essentially democratic, 
the only completely democratic republics 
the world has ever known. And in these 
republics you will search in vain for 
socialism. Not only have socialist theor- 
ies not captured public opinion there, 
but they play such an insignificant role 
in the intellectual and political life of 
this great nation that they cannot even 
rightfully boast that people fear them. 


America today is the one country in 
the world where democracy is totally 
sovereign. It is, besides, a country where 
socialist ideas, which you presume to be 
in accord with democracy, have held 
least sway, the country where those who 
support the socialist cause are certainly 
in the worst position to advance them. 
I personally would not find it inconven- 
ient if they were to go there and propa- 
gate their philosophy, but in their own 
interests, I would advise them not to. 
[Laughter.] 

A Member: Their goods are being sold 
right now. 

Citizen de Tocqueville: No, gentlemen. 


Democracy and socialism are not inter- 
dependent concepts. They are not only 
different, but opposing philosophies. Is 
it consistent with democracy to institute 
the most meddlesome, all-encompassing 
and restrictive government, provided 
that it be publicly chosen and that it act 
in the name of the people? Would the 
result not be tyranny, under the guise 
of legitimate government and, by appro- 
priating this legitimacy assuring to itself 
the power and omnipotence which it 
would otherwise assuredly lack? Democ- 
racy extends the sphere of personal inde- 
pendence; socialism confines it. Democ- 
racy values each man at his highest; so- 
cialism makes of each man an agent, an 
instrument, a number. Democracy and 
socialism have but one thing in com- 
mon — equality. But note well the dif- 
ference. Democracy aims at equality in 
liberty. Socialism desires equality in con- 
straint and in servitude. [“Ezcellent, 
excellent.” 


THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION, ac- 
cordingly, must not be a “social” one, 
and if it must not be then we must have 
the courage to say so. If it must not be 
then we must have the energy to loudly 
proclaim that it should not be, as I am 
doing here. When one is opposed to the 
ends, he must be opposed to the means 
by which one arrives at those ends. 
When one has no desire for the goal he 
must not enter onto the path which nec- 
essarily leads him there. It has been 
proposed today that we enter down that 
very path. 

We must not follow that political phi- 
losophy which Baboeuf so ardently em- 
braced [cries of approval]|—Baboeuf, the 
grand-father of all modern socialists. We 
must not fall into the trap he himself 
indicated, or, better, suggested by his 


friend, pupil and biographer, Buonarotti. ~ 


Listen to Buonarotti’s words. They merit 
attention, even after fifty years. 

A Member: There are no Babovists 
here. 

Citizen de Tocqueville: “The abolition 
of individual property and the establish- 
ment of the Great National Economy 
was the final goal of his (Baboeuf’s) 
labors. But he well realized that such 
an order could not be established imme- 


diately following victory. He thought it 
essential that [the State] conduct itself 
in such manner that the whole people 
would do away with private property 
through a realization of their own needs 
and interests.” Here are the principal 
methods by which he thought to realize 
his dream. (Mind you, it is his own 
panegyrist I am quoting.) “To establish, 
by laws, a public order in which prop- 
erty-holders, provisionally allowed to 
keep their goods, would find that they 
possessed neither wealth, pleasure, or 
consideration, where, forced to spend the 
greater part of their income on invest- 
ment or taxes, crushed under the weight 
of a progressive tax, removed from pub- 
lic affairs, deprived of all influence, form- 
ing, within the State, nothing but a class 
of suspect foreigners, they would be 
forced to leave the country, abandoning 
their goods, or reduced to accepting the 
establishment of the Universal Econo- 
my.” 

A Representative: We're there already! 

Citizen de Tocqueville: There, gentle- 
men, is Baboeuf’s program. I sincerely 
hope that it is not that of the February 
republic. No, the February republic 
must be democratic, but it must not be 
socialist — 

A Voice from the Left: Yes! [“No! No!” 
(interruption) ] 

Citizen de Tocqueville: And if it is not 
to be socialist, what then will it be? 

A Member from the Left: Royalist! 

Citizen de Tocqueville (turning to- 
ward the left): It might, perhaps become 
so, if you allow it to happen, [much ap- 
proval] but it will not. 

If the February Revolution is not so- 
cialist, what, then, is it? Is it, as many 
people say and believe, a mere accident? 
Does it not necessarily entail a complete 
change of government and laws? I don’t 
think so. 

When, last January, I spoke in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in the presence of 
most of the delegates, who murmured 
at their desks, albeit because of different 
reasons, but in the same manner in 
which you murmured at yours a while 
ago— [“Ezcellent, excellent.” 

(The speaker turns towards the left) 

—I told them: Take care. Revolution 
is in the air. Can’t you feel it? Revolu- 
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tion is approaching. Don’t you see it? 
We are sitting on a volcano. The record 
will bear out that I said this. And why? 
—I[Interruption from the left.] 

Did I have the weakness of mind to 
suppose that revolution was coming be- 
cause this or that man was in power, 
or because this or that incident excited 
the political anger of the nation? No, 
gentlemen. What made me believe that 
revolution was approaching, what actual- 
ly produced the revolution, was this: I 
saw a basic denial of the most sacred 
principles which the French Revolution 
had spread throughout the world. Pow- 
er, influence, honors, one might say, life 
itself, were being confined to the narrow 
limits of one class, such that no country 
in the world presented a like example. 


That is what made me believe that 
revolution was at our door. I saw what 
would happen to this privileged class, 
that which always happens when there 
exists small, exclusive aristocracies. The 
role of the statesman no longer existed. 
Corruption increased every day. Intrigue 
took the place of public virtue, and all 
deteriorated. 

Thus, the upper class. 

And among the lower classes, what 
was happening? Increasingly detaching 
themselves both intellectually and emo- 
tionally from those whose function it 
was to lead them, the people at large 
found themselves naturally inclining to- 
wards those who were well-disposed to- 
wards them, among whom were danger- 
ous demagogues and ineffectual utopians 
of the type we ourselves have been occu- 
pied with here. 

Because I saw these two classes, one 
small, the other numerous, separating 
themselves little by little from each 
other, the one reckless, insensible and 
selfish, the other filled with jealousy, 
defiance and anger, because I saw these 
two classes isolated and proceeding in 
opposite directions, I said — and was jus- 
tified in saying—that revolution was 
rearing its head and would soon be upon 
us. [“Excellent.’’] 

Was it to establish something similar 
to this that the February Revolution took 
place? No, gentlemen, I refuse to be- 
lieve it. As much as any of you, I be- 
lieve the opposite. I want the opposite, 
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not only in the interests of liberty but 
also for the sake of public security. 

I ADMIT that I did not work for the 
February Revolution, but, given it, I 
want it to be a dedicated and earnest 
revolution because I want it to be the 
last. I know that only dedicated revolu- 
tions endure. A revolution which stands 
for nothing, which is stricken with ster- 
ility from its birth, which destroys with- 
out building, does nothing but give birth 
to subsequent revolutions. [Approval.] 

I wish, then, that the February revo- 
lution have a meaning, clear, precise and 
great enough for all to see. 


And what is this meaning? In brief, 
the February Revolution must be the 
real continuation, the honest and sin- 
cere execution of that which the French 
Revolution stood for, it must be the ac- 
tualization of that which our fathers 
dared but dream of. [Much assent.] 

Citizen Ledru-Rollin: I demand the 
floor. 

Citizen de Tocqueville: That is what 
the February Revolution must be, nei- 
ther more nor less. The French Revolu- 
tion stood for the idea that, in the social 
order, there might be no classes. It 
never sanctioned the categorizing of citi- 
zens into property-holders and proletar- 
ians. You will find these words, charged 
with hate and war, in none of the great 
documents of the French Revolution. On 
the contrary, it was grounded in the phi- 
losophy that, politically, no classes must 
exist; the Restoration, the July Mon- 
archy, stood for the opposite. We must 
stand with our fathers. 

The French Revolution, as I have al- 
ready said, did not have the absurd pre- 
tension of creating a social order which 
placed into the hands of the State control 
over the fortunes, the well-being, the af- 
fluence of each citizen, which substituted 
the highly questionable “wisdom” of the 
State for the practical and interested 
wisdom of the governed. It believed that 
its task was big enough, to grant to each 
citizen enlightenment and liberty. [“Ez- 
cellent.’’] 

The Revolution had this firm, this 
noble, this proud belief which you seem 
to lack, that it sufficed for a courageous 
and honest man to have these two 
things, enlightenment and liberty, and to 


ask nothing more from those who gov- 
ern him. 

The Revolution was founded in this 
belief. It had neither the time nor the 
means to bring it about. It is our duty 
to stand with it and, this time, to see 
that it is accomplished. 

Finally, the French Revolution wished 
—and it is this which made it not only 
beatified but sainted in the eyes of the 
people—to introduce charity into politics. 
It conceived the notion of duty towards 
the poor, towards the suffering, some- 
thing more extended, more universal 
than had ever preceded it. It is this idea 
that must be recaptured, not, I repeat, by 
substituting the prudence of the State 
for individual wisdom, but by effectively 
coming to the aid of those in need, to 
those who, after having exhausted their 
resources, would be reduced to misery if 
not offered help, through those means 
which the State already has at its dis- 
posal, 

That is essentially what the French 
Revolution aimed at, and that is what 
we ourselves must do. 

I ask, is that socialism? 

From the Left: Yes! Yes, exactly what 
socialism is. 


Citizen de Tocqueville: Not at all! 

No, that is not socialism but Christian 
charity applied to politics. There is no- 
thing init... 

(Interruption.) 

Citizen President: You cannot be heard. 
It is obvious that you do not hold the 
same opinion. You will get your chance 
to speak from the podium, but do not 
interrupt. 

Citizen de Tocqueville: There is no- 
thing there which gives to workers a 
claim on the State. There is nothing in 
the Revolution which forces the State to 
substitute itself in the place of the indi- 
vidual foresight and caution, in the place 
of the market, of individual integrity. 
There is nothing in it which authorizes 
the State to meddle in the affairs of 
industry or to impose its rules on it, to 
tyrannize over the individual in order 
to better govern him, or, as it is insolent- 
ly claimed, to save him from himself. 
There is nothing in it but Christianity 
applied to politics. 

Yes, the February Revolution must be 
Christian and democratic, but it must 
on no account be socialist. These words 
sum up all my thinking and I leave you 
with them. 
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Conservatives or Individualists: 
Which Are We? 





Editor's Note: It is the policy of NIR 
to stimulate discussion of the fundamen 
tal principles of individualist philosophy. 
Accordingly, we are presenting here both 
a critique of a number of ideas current 
in conservative circles, and a comment 
on this critique, both articles written by 
individualists. Since there is not una- 
nimity on the editorial board in regard 
to the issues discussed here, neither 
viewpoint should be taken to be the offi- 
cial position of this Review. 





LAST YEAR, at Sharon, Connecticut, 
a group of right-wing college students 
and graduates passed a statement of 
first principles which they embraced as 
a sort of masthead for their new political 
action group, Young Americans for Free- 
dom. The group was heavily conserva- 
tive and I think an examination of its 
statement adds light to the debate in the 
May, 1960, issue of The Individualist.1 
But first, some preliminary remarks. 

The individualist’s position is that the 
individual man is the epistemological 
starting point Mm any social analysis. His 
nature and rights must be closely re- 
garded before any consideration may be 
given to his place in society. 

Unlike all the other animals in crea- 
tion, man can continually make choices 
and direct his activity to the substitu- 
tion of more suitable conditions for less 
suitable ones, i.e., he can act for ends. 
Since man is dependent here upon the 
material reality about him, the key right 
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significantly enabling these endeavors is 
the one that grants him the opportunity 
to convert or transform unused raw ma- 
terials into desirable economic goods. 
Then, man must have the right to con- 
sume the goods or trade them with 
whomever he pleases. The latter activity 
is done within the free market, within 
the framework of society which encom- 
passes the entire complex of all individ- 
uals and their multitudinous exchanges. 
Society is nothing more than a means 
by which the individual members may 
gain their sought-for ends more easily. 

But there are some people who do not 
choose the economic means of produc- 
ing and exchanging to gain ends. In- 
stead, they would use force to acquire 
and enjoy the fruits of another man’s 
labor. Franz Oppenheimer in The State 
calls this the “political means” of gaining 
wealth. It behooves the social members 
to divert a part of their production in 
order to establish institutions to expel 
looters so that man may continue exist- 
ence secure in the right to produce and 
exchange property. This means that de- 
fense is another service that must be 
obtained in the market. 

Conservatives, however, admire the 
historical solution to this problem: the 
establishment of an external non-social- 
market institution, government. They 
would install political officials and give 
them the power to seize wealth by taxa- 
tion in order to repel the obstreperous 
persons mentioned previously. The indi- 
vidualist sees this as no solution but as 
merely the displacement of one set of 





1. “Individualist, Libertarian or Conservative— 
Which Are We?” 


























looters in favor of another “legalized” 
set. The individualist believes in each 
man’s absolute rights and would move 
to cut off any group that insists on using 
the political means of gaining wealth 
rather than the economic means. 

Still, individualists merge with the 
conservatives in urging a strict adher- 
ence to the Constitution in the United 
States. This is a tactical maneuver. It 
is the strategy of individualists to work 
a Fabianism in reverse until one by one 
the parts of the political structure, be- 
ginning with the most absurd, are up- 
ended and continuing until nothing is 
left. The Constitution, strictly interpret- 
ed, aids in this process. 


THE CONSTITUTION in Article I, 
Section 8, in the enumeration of powers, 
says that Congress may call forth the 
Militia “to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel 
Invasions.” This provision establishes a 
predisposition that the American gov- 
ernment should concern itself with de- 
fending domestic society. If this is so, 
taxation can be kept light and social eco- 
nomic power may grow without serious 
let or hindrance. 

Conservatives, however, are not re- 
stricting themselves to this interpreta- 
tion of the extent of federal govern- 
mental power. Forgetting the individual, 
they are today engaged in a Messianic 
pledge to defend what they call Western 
civilization. In this caper they are urg- 
ing bilateral alliances, collective alliances 
such as NATO, and actual combat, if 
necessary, in such far away places as 
Quemoy, Matsu, and Berlin. They urge 
that the enemy is Communism, and no 
sacrifice, seemingly, is too great to com- 
bat it. Witness the Sharon Conference 
statement: 

“We, as young conservatives, believe. .. 

“That the forces of international Com- 
munism are, at present, the greatest 
single threat to [liberty]; 

“That the United States should stress 
victory over, rather than coexistence 
with, this menace; and 

“That all foreign policy must be judged 
by this criterion: does it serve the just 
interests of the United States?” 

Individualists would disagree vigor- 


ously on the first point, enough to say 
that statism or socialism is the threat 
and that Communism is merely one vari- 
ant of this hydra-headed monster. The 
individualists would continue by saying 
that when the U. S. government is hand- 
ed the vague, ambiguous power embodied 
in the “just interests” clause, subject to 
wide interpretation, we are on our way 
toward great diminution in liberty. What 
the conservatives, unwittingly perhaps, 
are getting at is that extensive statism 
must be adopted in order to defeat the 
international menace of Communism. In 
short, the conservatives would use the 
state rather than oppose it and in doing 
this induce a result likened to the foe 
they are supposed to be beating. 

The growth of individual freedom is 
in the reduction of government harass- 
ment and intervention. Within the con- 
dition of the absence of interpersonal 
molestation a person should be allowed 
to do whatever he wants according to 
his wisdom and conscience. Yet, the 
Young Americans for Freedom are call- 
ing for the strengthening of the sub- 
poena-empowered House Un-American 
Activities (whatever these two terms can 
or may mean) Committee. The individ- 
ualist cannot countenance the coercing 
of peaceful individuals to appear before 
a tribunal unless there is evidence that 
these persons have injured others who 
are willing to press charges. Making peo- 
ple comply with a court order is a very 
serious matter. 


THE CONSERVATIVES in Young 
Americans for Freedom acquit them- 
selves similarly in other areas. Instead 
of committing battle against federal aid 
to education they ask that the aid be 
distributed to persons who have taken 
loyalty oaths. Instead of really contend- 
ing with the Peace Corps they wish to 
make it “effective” with loyalty oaths for 
the members. They would even add a 
tax supported Freedom Academy. I wish 
these were minor activities of the Young 
Americans for Freedom but so far they 
seem to be the whole domestic program. 
All this while the Kennedy Welfare State 
grinds ceaselessly ahead. 

In the international arena the program 
of the conservatives gives alarm. Make 
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no mistake, the attempt at world-wide 
defense of the West has taken the United 
States far from even Constitutional 
moorings. Not only is the U. S. not 
sticking to domestic defense but also it 
cannot stick to an international defense 
function if it would carry out the con- 
servative mandate. America has had to 
engage in vast economic aid programs to 
keep the “Allies” from becoming “neu- 
tral” or selling out to Russia. Even then 
most, if not all, of the recipient coun- 
tries are hanging onto a veto power over 
the use of American installations that 
may be placed within these foreign ter- 
ritories. Some may even kick the U. S. 
out of their countries after installations 
are built if no further U. S. aid is forth- 
coming or domestic political considera- 
tions warrant. Meanwhile, the U._S. 
gives them military money in hopes that 
they will add some troops of their own 
to defend the “West.” 

In the words of Garet Garrett, we have 
adopted the program of Empire. We are 
being forced to divert billions of dollars, 
some of which might better be spent on 
complex home defenses, into staking 
out a risky security via political inter- 
nationalism. Even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not engage in functions 


which conservatives and individualists 
agree are impermissible, such as federal 
aid to education, public power or social 
security, it is still possible for govern- 
ment to close in on our liberties through 
this American Empire idea. The U. S. 
government is spending $40 billion a 
year on “defense” and I rarely see this 
sum attacked in conservative journals 
as too high. Conscription is now an ac- 
cepted institution in military operations 
because somehow many of us cannot get 
excited about fighting in foreign lands 
for some nebulous thing called the West 
or the Free World. Often the regime 
upheld may itself have little understand- 
ing of individual liberty. 

Individualists will ever guard against 
the machinations of the state, any state. 
They view as actually present and more 
serious the inroads the domestic state 
has made on their absolute right to life 
and property. For the state is the real 
aggressor and it cannot be too often re- 
peated that it is folly to extend and 
deepen the hegemony of one state in 
order to diminish that of another. What- 
ever the results of this attempt, collec- 
tivism or socialism is the winner; indi- 
vidualism and personal freedom, the 
loser. Let the conservatives beware. 


Mr. Facey’s Article: A Comment 


MR. FACEY raises issues which have 
often divided those who consider them- 
selves individualists. To some degree, I 
can sympathize with his fears in regard 
to the conservative position. There is 
no question that, historically, conserva- 
tives have tended to be paternalistic and 
nationalistic; nor have they shied away 
from power. While admitting this, we 
must take into consideration the objec- 
tives conservatives have had in view in 
seeking political power. If they have 
been interested in defending and extend- 
ing the liberties of their fellow-citizens, 
they were right. It is clear that most 
American conservatives (including the 
members of Young Americans for Free- 
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dom) of the present day fall into this 
category, most certainly on the domestic 
issues where Mr. Facey attacks them. 
Therefore, in the interests of a clearer 
terminology, I would suggest that Mr. 
Facey call himself an anarchist (as he 
is) or a Constitutional libertarian (a 
position he holds as a temporary expedi- 
ent); I think it is unfair of him to try 
to pre-empt the word “individualist,” be- 
cause, as noted above, most American 
conservatives are primarily devoted to 
conserving personal liberty and limiting 
the power of the state. They thus con- 
sider themselves individualists, and 
rightly so. Conservatives and most lib- 
ertarians agree that some government is 
necessary to maximize freedom; they be- 


lieve that the police, the courts, and the 
armed services all restrict the freedom 
of various people at various times, but 
that the net effect is to increase freedom. 
The reasoning behind this position is 
well-known; John Locke is perhaps its 
most famous exponent. 

Mr. Facey devotes most of his space 
to warning conservatives to beware of 
giving too much power to the federal 
government, on the excuse that a huge 
defense establishment is needed to fight 
the Communist menace. I think that 
most conservatives, including the mili- 
tary, would agree that the power of the 
military must always be_ restricted. 
But beyond the problem of growing mili- 
tary power, Mr. Facey is worried be- 
cause many conservatives are interested 
in defending not only the United States 
but “what they call Western civiliza- 
tion.” 

This charge is true; conservatives are 
too well aware of the intensely difficult 
struggle through the last 2500 years to 
achieve and preserve our civilization to 
be willing to let it die undefended. One 
of its major traditions is individual lib- 
erty; in this, Western civilization is 
unique. It is within Western civilization 
that the liberty Mr. Facey wishes to ex- 
tend has been developed. The only alter- 
native that is currently available — Com- 
munism— will eliminate liberty, most 
particularly the economic liberty so im- 
portant to both Mr. Facey and myself. 
The abolition or reduction of our mili- 
tary power now would be as disastrous 
to liberty as it would have been for the 
Athenians to abolish their own army and 
navy in the face of Darius and Xerxes. 


ACCORDINGLY, the Conservatives 
prefer a strong military to Communist 
domination, even at an annual cost of 
$40 billion. They would indeed use the 
state to defeat Communism, but they 
would hardly term this “extensive stat- 
ism,” or “Empire.” Many conservatives 
would join Mr. Facey in a vigorous at- 
tack on our present foreign aid program, 
while denying the practicality of the 
Fortress America concept he proposes 
instead — and wondering how he can 
suggest spending some of the foreign-aid 
billions on national defense and say that 


the defense budget is too high, in the 
same paragraph. 

Mr. Facey and I both attended the 
Sharon conference; and while I must 
confess that I think he is manifestly un- 
fair to Young Americans for Freedom, I, 
too, would like to see that organization 
devote more attention to domestic eco- 
nomic issues. But I would remind him 
first, that eight of the twelve principles 
of the Sharon Statement deal specifically 
with individual and economic liberty; 
and second, that Young Americans for 
Freedom is a_ political organization. 
While philosophically the hydra must be 
attacked in toto, politically it is neces- 
sary to cut off its heads, beginning with 
the most dangerous. To the conserva- 
tive, the most dangerous is Communism. 

To meet this threat, which has taken 
forms not previously seen in our history, 
the conservative supports the proposed 
Freedom Academy and the Un-American 
Activities Committee, though recognizing 
that the latter, like the courts, can re- 
strict the freedom of some individuals. I 
do not suppose that Mr. Facey and I 
could agree on the value of laws pro- 
posed by this committee, or by anyone 
else, to prevent and punish sedition and 
subversion, but I believe he is radically 
misreading the hearings before that com- 
mittee when he terms those it calls 
“peaceful.” As to domestic politics, con- 
servatives (including Young Americans 
for Freedom) do oppose federal aid to 
education, but they hold that if this aid 
is given as a defense measure — over 
their objections— it should at least be 
given to those who will defend the gov- 
ernment which aids them. Moreover, on 
domestic issues conservatives and liber- 
tarians in Congress have some power 
to block the Administration’s programs; 
they have much less in foreign policy 
and consequently much greater public 
pressure is necessary as a tactical mat- 
ter to prevent the Administration from 
making mistakes which conservatives 
would consider disastrous to freedom. 

In short, then, conservatives invite 
Mr. Facey to join them in fighting the 
great external threat to all our liberties, 
as they will join him in fighting the great 
internal threat. 

JOHN WEICHER 
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COMMUNICATION 





Freedom and Coercion: 


Some Comments and 


Mr. Hamowy’s Criticism 


IN HIS REVIEW OF The Constitu- 
tion of Liberty! Mr. Hamowy has raised 
points which are both important and dif- 
ficult. In the space available I cannot 
attempt a complete answer but must 
concentrate on the chief problems. Be- 
fore I turn to these I must, however, 
clear up a misunderstanding. 

It was not the main thesis of my book 
that “freedom may be defined as the 
absence of coercion.” Rather, as the first 
sentence of the first chapter explains, its 
primary concern is “the condition of 
men in which coercion of some by others 
is reduced as much as is possible in so- 
ciety.” I believe I am etymologically cor- 
rect in describing such a state as one of 
liberty or freedom. But this is a secon- 
dary issue. The reduction of coercion 
appears to me an objective of the first 
importance in its own right and it is to 
this task that the book addresses itself. 

I sympathize with Mr. Hamowy’s dis- 
appointment about my admission that I 
know of no way of preventing coercion 
altogether and that all we can hope to 
achieve is to minimize it or rather its 
harmful effects. The sad fact is that 
nobody has yet found a way in which 
the former can be achieved by deliberate 
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action. Such a happy state of perfect 
freedom (as I should call it) might con- 
ceivably be attained in a society whose 
members strictly observed a moral code 
prohibiting all coercion. Until we know 
how we can produce such a state all we 
can hope is to create conditions in which 
people are prevented from coercing each 
other. But to prevent people from co- 
ercing others is to coerce them. This 
means that coercion can only be reduced 
or made less harmful but not entirely 
eliminated. How far we can reduce it 
depends in part on circumstances which 
are not in the control of that organ of 
deliberate action which we call govern- 
ment. It is at least possible (to mention 
an extreme case which is the cause of 
one of Mr. Hamowy’s chief complaints) 
that the use of so severe a form of co- 
ercion as conscription may be necessary 
to ward off the danger of worse coercion 
by an external enemy. I believe that 
the Swiss owe a long period of unusual 
freedom precisely to the fact that they 
recognized this and acted upon it; while 
some other countries protected by the 
sea were not under this unfortunate 
necessity. Where it exists the closest 
possible approach to perfect freedom 
may be much further from the ideal and 
yet the closest which can be achieved. 





1 New Individualist Review, April, 1961, pp. 
28-31. 


THE TWO CRUCIAL issues which 
Mr. Hamowy raises concern, however, 
the definition of coercion and the prac- 
tical means of limiting it. On the first 
his objections rest on a misunderstand- 
ing for which my exposition is perhaps 
partly responsible. I certainly did not 
intend to represent as coercion every 
change in a_person’s environment 
brought about by another with the in- 
tention of inducing the first to take 
some action beneficial to the second. 
Though both the possibility for the co- 
ercer to foresee the action of the coerced, 
and the former’s desire to bring about 
this action, are necessary conditions for 
coercion, they are not sufficient. To con- 
stitute coercion it is also necessary that 
the action of the coercer should put the 
coerced in a position which he regards 
as worse than that in which he would 
have been without that action. (That 
was the meaning of the repeated empha- 
sis in my book on the threatened harm.) 
Surely no change in the environment of 
a person which merely adds to his pre- 
viously existing range of opportunities 
an additional one can without violence 
to language be called coercion. However 
certain I may be that somebody will be 
glad to buy from me a commodity if I 
offer it to him at a certain price, and 
however much I may gain from the sale, 
it would be ridiculous to suggest that I 
have coerced him by an offer which he 
regards as a clear advantage. 


Normally, therefore, the terms on 
which somebody is prepared to render 
me services cannot be regarded as co- 
ercion: however important the service 
in question may be to me, so long as 
his action adds to the range of my 
choice something which I desire and 
which without his action would not be 
available to me, he places me in a better 
position than that in which I would be 
without his action—however high the 
price he makes me pay. 

There seem to me, however, to exist 
cases which are superficially similar yet 
have to be judged differently, though the 
exact distinction may be difficult to state. 
The instance I discuss in my book is the 
situation in which somebody has ac- 
quired control of the whole water supply 
of an oasis and used this position to 


exact unusual performances from those 
whose life depends on access to that 
water. Other instances of the same kind 
would be the only doctor available to per- 
form an urgent life-saving operation and 
similar cases of rescue in an emergency 
where special unforeseeable circum- 
stances have placed into a single hand 
the power of rescue from grave danger. 
They are all instances where I should 
wish that those in whose hands the life 
of another is placed should be under a 
moral and legal obligation to render the 
help in their power even if they cannot 
expect any remuneration — though they 
should of course be entitled to normal 
remuneration if it is in the power of the 
rescued. It is because these services are 
regarded as rights to be counted upon 
that a refusal to render them except on 
unusual terms is justly regarded as a 
harmful alteration of the environment 
and therefore as coercion. That in such 
instances the unlimited control of the 
owner over his property has to give way 
is good old libertarian doctrine: see 
David Hume’s discussion of the lapse of 
the rationale of property under the con- 
ditions of absolute scarcity in a state 
of siege. 


THE SECOND CHIEF issue on which 
Mr. Hamowy dissents is the practical 
one of the manner in which the power 
of coercive action by government can be 
so limited as to be least harmful. Since 
government needs this power to prevent 
coercion (and fraud and violence) by 
individuals, it might at first seem as if 
the test should be whether it is in the 
particular instance necessary for that 
purpose. But to make necessity for the 
prevention of worse coercion the criteri- 
on would inevitably make the decision 
dependent on somebody’s discretion and 
thereby open the doors to what has long 
been recognized as one of the most 
harmful and obnoxious forms of coer- 
cion, that dependent on some other man’s 
opinion. While we want to allow coer- 
cion by government only in situations 
where it is necessary to prevent coercion 
(or violence, etc.) by others, we do not 
want to allow it in all instances where 
it could be pretended that it was neces- 
sary for that purpose. We need there- 
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fore another test to make the use of 
coercion independent of individual will. 
It is the distinguishing mark of the 
Western political tradition that for this 
purpose coercion has been confined to 
instances where it is required by gen- 
eral abstract rules, known beforehand 
and equally applicable to all. It is true 
that this by itself would not confine co- 
ercion to instances where it is necessary 
to prevent worse coercion; it leaves open 
possibilities of enforcement of highly 
oppressive rules on some _ dissenting 
group, especially in the field of religious 
observance and perhaps also in such 
restrictions on consumption as Prohibi- 


tion— though it is very questionable 
whether the latter kind of restriction 
would ever be imposed if they had to 
take the form of general rules from 
which no exceptions could be granted. 
Yet combined with the requirement that 
such general rules authorizing coercion 
could be justified only by the general 
purpose of preventing worse coercion, 
etc., this principle seems to be as effec- 
tive a method of minimizing coercion 
as mankind has yet discovered. It cer- 
tainly seems to me the best protection 
yet devised against that administrative 
despotism which is the greatest danger 
to individual liberty today. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
LIBERTARIAN-CONSERVATIVE 
COLLEGE STUDENTS .. . 


. . . will be held in New York City during the months of July and August. Lec- 
tures by noted speakers and discussion courses and seminars in economics, 
political theory, current affairs, history and philosophy will be offered. 


The summer school will be conducted in up to eight sections of one week 
each. Tuition will be approximately $10 a week. 


Students may attend any combination of sections (from one to eight weeks; 





each week will be different). If there is sufficient interest from employed stu- 
dents, additional courses may be offered in the evenings at reduced tuition. 


Prospective students should write to Education Department, NEW INDIVID- 
UALIST REVIEW, P.O. Box 4309, Chicago 80, Illinois, stating their background, 
dates they would want to attend and courses they would like to see offered. 
Although the summer school will be primarily for college students a few high 
school students may be considered. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 





Seldom does a book appear telling us 
what it is like to be a Communist. We 
have had a few biographies, most elo- 
quently Whittaker Chambers’ Witness, 
which, unfortunately, became a classic 
before most of the present student gen- 
eration began to read; Darkness at Noon; 
the stories of some of the counterspies— 
Herbert Philbrick, Matt Cvetic— and 
some of the Soviet defectors, such as 
Victor Kravchenko. But the emphasis, 
especially in recent writing, has been on 
the ism, on the theory, the strategy or 
the conspiracy, and not on the man. Of 
the seven books in the Fund for the 
Republic’s series on Communism in 
American Life, Frank S. Meyer’s The 
Moulding of Communists is the first to 
treat specifically of the Communist as 
Communist, rather than as believer in 
Marxism or as worker in some specific 
subversive activity, for instance. 

Unlike Chambers or Koestler, however, 
Meyer offers an analysis of how a Com- 
munist is made. Drawing upon his ex- 
perience of 15 years in the Communist 
party, he abstracts the basic elements 
from the individual cases to present a 
systematic explanation of the process, in 
both its theory and practice. It is an 
infinitely painstaking process, from the 
recruitment of carefully-chosen specific 
individuals, through the development of 
the ideal Communist by intensive train- 
ing, criticism and discipline. No other 
political, religious or military institution 
in Western experience has ever carried 
out such a continuous forced re-shaping 
of the personality and philosophy of the 
individual member. “The emphasis on 
development and training continues with 
greater rather than less emphasis in the 
higher levels of the movement .. . cer- 
tainly I have found it as high as in Na- 
tional Secretaries of the Western Com- 
munist Parties — Browder, Pollitt, Tho- 
rez, Pieck . . .” 


The Moulding of Communists, by 
Frank S. Meyer, (Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1961), 214 pp. $5.00. 


“The primary elements of the meth- 
odology of the Communist training proc- 
ess, then, are these: uncompromising in- 
sistence on the scientific character of 
reality, combined with continuing stress 
on responsibility, in a milieu where life 
is training and training is life. But a 
further element is necessary to fuse the 
others together.” That element is pres- 
sure. Three chapters of the book spe- 
cifically discuss the forms of pressure 
brought to bear upon the individual 
Party member. Training of the cadre, 
the inner core of elite “Communists in 
the full sense” of the book’s title, differs 
from that of the rank-and-file member 
largely in that, at the cadre level, the 
pressure is self-imposed. 

The pressure is applied in every con- 
ceivable situation; the Communist Party 
counts each small point as critical. “An 
‘error’ in work is immediately assigned 
to ‘theoretical weakness’; or a difference 
of opinion on even a comparatively 
minor organizational or technical ques- 
tion is debated with constant appeals to 
high theoretical principles.” Meyer tells 
of the national Organizational Secretary 
of the French Young Communist League, 
whose “infuriatingly bureaucratic atti- 
tude” over a housing problem atan inter- 
national anti-war conference led within 
six months to his expulsion from the 
French Party for “holding a semi-Trot- 
skyist position on the allies of the prole- 
tariat.” Incidents such as this, occurring 
continually on every level of party ac- 
tivity, and forcing all deviations from 
Marxism-Leninism into the open where 
they can be destroyed, mould the cadre. 
The description of the process forcefully 
brings home to the reader the nature of 
Communism as studies of theory or 
strategy cannot. 

Meyer is admittedly less successful in 
explaining the role of theory in the day- 
to-day life of the Communist. He speaks 
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of the concept of “unity of theory and 
practice” as central to Communism: 
“theory is not reducible to practice, but 
indissolubly united with it in a relation- 
ship where neither exists without the 
other, where each determines the other, 
permitting independent validity neither 
to abstract theory nor to empirical prac- 
tice. It is a strange marriage of ration- 
alism and empiricism, this unity of 
theory and practice which forms the in- 
tellectual mode of existence of the Com- 
munist.” “But the unity of theory and 
practice enables the Communist to iden- 
tify every act of the organization, even 
the most wanton exercise of authority 
over himself, as a necessity of History. 
His theoretical outlook enables him to 
‘recognize’ that necessity. To recognize 


it is to be free. And this is not a matter 
of verbal gymnastics. It is simply the 
closest I can get to expressing in explicit 
terms the inner rationale which makes 
it possible for a feeling of independence 
and the actuality of subservience to 
exist side by side.” 


For a better description of this con- 
cept, which Meyer terms “mystical,” we 
must turn to the imaginative writers. 
But for an unemotional explanation of 
the Communizing process and descrip- 
tion of the Communist, with notes so 
full as to constitute a bibliography on 
the subject, The Moulding of Commun- 
ists is unequalled. It is basic to any 
serious study of Communism. 


JOHN WEICHER 





NEW BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES WHICH, IN 
THE OPINION OF THE EDITORS, MAY BE OF INTEREST TO OUR READERS. 


Israel Kirzner, The Economic Point of 
View, (Van Nostrand, Princeton), 228 pp. 
$5.50. 


Thomas Molnar (introduced by Rus- 
sell Kirk), The Future of Education, 
(Fleet Press, New York). 


Karl Brandt, “The Hard Core of the 
Farm Problem,’ The Freeman, April, 
1961. (Free copy available from the pub- 
lishers on request. Write: Foundation 
for Economic Education, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York.) 


Ludwig von Mises, “On Equality and 
Inequality,” Modern Age, Spring, 1961. 
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F. A. Hayek, “The Non Sequitur of the 
‘Dependence Effect’,” The Southern Eco- 
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